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Letter from the Director 

This summer, the Frick offers three exhibitions 
that I hope will prompt you to visit our galler¬ 
ies. Frederic Leightons Flaming June (cover), 
from the Museo de Arte de Ponce in Puerto 
Rico, hangs in the Oval Room, the first time 
that the painting has been shown in New York. 
The iconic work is beautifully complemented by 
the Fricks four full-length portraits by James McNeill Whistler, Leightons contemporary. 

In the Cabinet Gallery, we present twelve landscapes from our superb but rarely seen 
collection of works on paper. Among these is the recently acquired View of Dieppe Harbor 
by Antoine Vollon, which was featured in our fall Members’ Magazine. 

From Sevres to Fifth Avenue: French Porcelain at The Frick Collection highlights 
examples of Sevres porcelain purchased by Henry Clay Frick between 1916 and 1918, along 
with recent acquisitions and a few rarely displayed pieces. Traditionally, these objects have 
been shown throughout the house, where they complement paintings by Fragonard and 
other rococo artists. For the first time, they can be viewed together in the Portico Gallery, 
allowing for fresh comparisons and interesting juxtapositions. Seen in natural light with 
the Fifth Avenue Garden as a backdrop, they are marvelous to behold. 

The Fricks collection of Sevres porcelain is just a small part of its extensive holdings of 
decorative arts, along with furniture, ceramics, enamels, clocks and watches, textiles, and 
silver. The special atmosphere of our galleries has as much to do with these objects as it 
does with the Old Master paintings that line the walls. To celebrate these exquisite works, 
we offer two new publications. The Frick Collection Decorative Arts Handbo . ,c is the first 
book devoted to the museums outstanding decorative arts. Written by Curator Charlotte 
Vignon, it offers a brilliant introduction to the collection. 

The second book, which I wrote with Associate Conservator Julia Day, focuses on the 
museums luminous French enamels, the majority of which were acquired by Mr. Frick in 
1916 from J. P. Morgans estate. Limoges Enamels in The Frick Collection includes color pho¬ 
tography of all forty-eight Limoges pieces in the collection, in addition to providing each 
objects provenance and explanations about the techniques used to create these sixteenth - 
and early-seventeenth-century works. Look for it in the Museum Shop later this summer. 

Our important holdings in art of the French Renaissance—including enamels and 
furniture—have been extended by the acquisition of an exceedingly rare Saint-Porchaire 
ewer, recently attributed to the famed sixteenth-century ceramicist Bernard Palissy. You 
can learn more about this exciting addition to the permanent collection on page 2. 

I wish you a pleasant and leisurely summer, during which time I invite you to tour 
the galleries, attend one of our many programs, or study in the Frick Art Reference 
Library. Please consider joining us on June 26 and July 17, from 6:00 to 9:00 p.m., when 
the museum will be open to the public free of charge. This is a wonderful opportunity to 
invite friends for a festive evening of live music, sketching, and a variety of gallery talks 
and activities inspired by our summer exhibitions. 


With best wishes, 



Ian Wardropper 
Director 
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The Frick Collection from the Fifth Avenue Garden 
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Frederic Leighton (1830-1896), Flaming June, ca. 1895, oil on canvas, Museo de Arte de Ponce, 
Puerto Rico, The Luis A. Ferre Foundation, Inc. 

BACK COVER 

Frederic Leighton, Oil Sketch for “Flaming June ” (detail), 1894-95, oil on canvas, private collection 
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Rare Saint-Porchaire Ewer 

Newly Attributed to the Celebrated Ceramicist Bernard Palissy 


S ince the mid-nineteenth century, Renais¬ 
sance Italian bronze statuettes, maiol- 
ica wares, Limoges enamels, and French 
sixteenth-century ceramics have belonged to 
the category of objects that every serious art 
collector in Europe hoped to own, their value 
and association with royal and noble prov¬ 
enance bestowing upon their owners an aura 
of cultivation and taste. The greatest collec¬ 
tions were assembled by Sir Richard Wallace, 
George Salting, Frederic Spitzer, and several 
members of the Rothschild family, among 
others. Henry Clay Frick, who emulated these 
European collectors, acquired in 1915 most 
of John Pierpont Morgans renowned collec¬ 
tion of Italian bronzes and Limoges enamels. 
Three years later, he completed his Renais¬ 
sance collection of sculpture and decorative 
arts with the acquisition of a Saint-Porchaire 


ewer (page 4) related to a small group of 
elaborate French sixteenth-century ceramics. 
Only about seventy authentic pieces of Saint- 
Porchaire are known today, making them 
exceedingly rare. In March, with the generous 
support of Trustee Sidney R. Knafel, the Frick 
purchased an unusual Saint-Porchaire ewer 
decorated with a lizard spout and a handle in 
the shape of a bearded man (opposite page 
and page 5, left). The ewer has a prestigious 
provenance, having descended in the French 
branch of the Rothschild family, and recent 
research connects it to the famed ceramicist 
Bernard Palissy, which makes it a particularly 
exciting acquisition for the museum. 

Little is known about Saint-Porchaire 
ware—neither the exact location of its man¬ 
ufacture nor the identity of the potter (or 
potters) who made it. The pottery takes its 


name from a small town in Poitou, a region 
in southwestern France rich in kaolin, the 
white clay used to make porcelain. The 
technical similarities, unusual inlaid deco¬ 
rations, and geometric patterns shared by 
Saint-Porchaire pieces suggest a rather small 
production concentrated in the hands of a 
few craftsmen, perhaps even a single person, 
over a period of fewer than twenty years, 
from about 1545 to 1565. 

Technically difficult and expensive to 
produce, these ceramics were far too fragile 
for daily use. Instead, they were intended 
for display in a study, to be admired next 
to curios and other luxury objects. The 
main patrons of Saint-Porchaire ware— 
whose coats of arms are found on a number 
of examples—include Louis de Bourbon, 
Prince de Conde, and members of promi¬ 
nent Poitou families whose connections with 
one another date back to the Middle Ages. 
Today, many of these pieces are housed in 
the most important museums in the world. 

The lizard spout on the Frick ewer was 
cast from a plaster mold from the workshop 
of the celebrated sixteenth-century ceramist 
Bernard Palissy. The mold was discovered 
in the 1980s during excavations under the 
Musee du Louvre, where Palissy s workshop 
had been located. 

LEFT 

Bernard Palissy (ca. 1510-1590), Platter, lead-glazed 
earthenware, last quarter of the sixteenth century, 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Bernard Palissy, Ewer, Saint-Porchaire ware, ca. 1545-65, 
glazed earthenware, The Frick Collection, purchased 
through the Sidney R. Knafel Fund, 2015. Another view 
of the ewer appears on page 5, left. 
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By 1540, he had settled in Saintes (about 
ninety miles from Saint-Porchaire) and was 
experimenting with ceramic production. In 
Discours admirables (1580), his treatise on 
agriculture and geology, Palissy recalls that 
he became intrigued by ceramics after seeing 
an enameled white porcelain (or porcelain¬ 
like) cup, the beauty of which he found 
“immediately perplexing” He subsequently 
set up a pottery studio and built a kiln and, 
using a variety of clays, struggled to imitate 
the cups milky white appearance. It was only 
around 1545 that he succeeded in creating 
his first vaisseaux de terre (vessels in clay). 
A decade later, his “rustic ware” had been 
purchased by Henry II, the French king. The 
potter eventually gained fame for his ceram¬ 
ics decorated with life-cast shells, fish, frogs, 
and snakes (page 2). It is for such dishes and 
ewers that Palissy is mostly known today. 

In 1563, Catherine de Medici (Henry Us 
wife) became Palissys patron and protector, 
bestowing on him the royal title of Ouvrier 
de Terre et Inventeur des Figurines Rustiques 
(Worker of Clay and Inventor of Rustic 
Ware). Three years later, Palissy left Saintes 
for Paris, where he had been awarded an 
important commission by Catherine to cre¬ 
ate a grotto in the Tuileries garden, near the 
Louvre palace. There he established a work¬ 
shop adjacent to the site of the grotto. 

Palissys ceramics attracted an array of 
wealthy, powerful, and noble patrons despite 
the fact that he was a practicing Protestant 
in an intolerant Catholic kingdom. In 1573, 
he was forced to flee Paris for the small 
principality of Sedan, to the north of France. 
Persecuted, he spent the next fifteen years 
alternately making ceramics in Paris and 


ABOVE 

Ewer , Saint-Porchaire ware, ca. 1545-65, glazed 
earthenware, The Frick Collection 

OPPOSITE PAGE, LEFT 

View of the ewer illustrated on page 3, showing 
the lizard spout. 

OPPOSITE PAGE, CENTER AND RIGHT 
Digital over-drawings made on silicone rubber 
impressions of a plaster mold found in Palissys Paris 
workshop show that the molds details align with the 
lizards body. 


Considered the first French ceramist, 
Palissy in many ways embodies the French 
Renaissance. With a life that spanned eight 
decades of the sixteenth century, he had a 
productive career as a ceramist, geologist, 
and public lecturer. Born around 1510 to 
a family of artisans from Agen, in south¬ 
western France, Palissy first trained as a 
draftsman and glass painter. In his teens and 
twenties, he pursued his interests in natural 
history and geology, working as an itinerant 
painter, land surveyor, and cartographer. 
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Sedan, preaching and teaching, or in prison 
for religious dissent. Palissy died in jail in 
1590, at the Bastille. 

Despite the attribution of the Fricks 
ewer to Palissy, a few questions remain 
unanswered. First and foremost, it is not 
known when the ewer was made. Because 
the mold was found in Palissy s Paris work¬ 
shop, it is possible that he made the ewer in 
Paris, between 1566 and 1573, while working 
on Catherine de Medicis grotto. By this time, 
however, Palissy was celebrated for his rustic 
ware, and the geometric patterns that char¬ 
acterized Saint-Porchaire pieces were fading 
out of fashion. Who in the French capital 
would have commissioned a type of ceramic 
made a decade or so earlier in Poitou, nearly 



a hundred miles from Paris? It is most likely 
that Palissy made this ewer in Saintes some¬ 
time between 1545 and 1565. He was either 
imitating Saint-Porchaire ware, or he was 
involved in its production before he began 
producing the rustic ceramics for which he is 
best known. The plaster mold used to create 
the Frick ewer’s spout most likely traveled 
with Palissy to Paris, where it was found 
some four hundred years later. 

In order to demonstrate that the mold 
was the same one used to create the spout 
of this ewer, a direct impression of the 
mold was made in silicone rubber. It was 
then photographed, and digital over-draw¬ 
ings were made (below, center and right). 
After reducing the drawing by 12 percent to 



account for dimensional loss during the fir¬ 
ing process, it became clear that the details of 
the mold align exactly with the lizard’s body. 
The reptile’s legs and tail—which do not 
align perfectly with the mold—were likely 
distorted when the wet clay was applied to 
the ewer. 

Further research, including techni¬ 
cal analyses and a re-evaluation of Saint- 
Porchaire ceramics and those attributed to 
Palissy, would shed new light on the con¬ 
nection between these two. This is an excit¬ 
ing project that the Frick curatorial team, 
in association with museums in the United 
States and abroad, looks forward to con¬ 
ducting in the upcoming years .—Charlotte 
Vignon , Curator of Decorative Arts 
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From Sevres to Fifth Avenue 

French Porcelain at The Frick Collection 


April 28, 2015, through April 24, 2016 

W hen Henry Clay Frick set out to 
furnish his new residence at 1 East 
70th Street, his intention was to replicate the 
grand houses of the greatest European col¬ 
lectors, who surrounded their Old Master 
paintings with exquisite furniture and deco¬ 
rative objects. With the assistance of the 
art dealer Sir Joseph Duveen, Frick quickly 
assembled an impressive collection of deco¬ 
rative arts, including vases, potpourris, jugs, 
and basins made at Sevres, the preeminent 
eighteenth-century French porcelain manu¬ 
factory. Many of these objects are featured in 
the exhibition From Sevres to Fifth Avenue , 
which presents a new perspective on the col¬ 
lection by exploring the role Sevres porcelain 
played in eighteenth-century France, as well 
as during the American Gilded Age. 

The Royal Porcelain Manufactory at 
Sevres emerged from the great European 
vogue for Asian porcelain during the sev¬ 
enteenth century, which inspired entrepre¬ 
neurs, collectors, and alchemists alike to try 
to create their own version of the ceramic. 
In 1740, a manufactory was established in 
Vincennes, France, and, after several years 
of trial and error, soft-paste porcelain was 
created by mixing powdered glass and marl 


THIS PAGE 

Pots-pourris Feuilles de Mirte or a Feuillages , Sevres 
Porcelain Manufactory, ca. 1762, soft-paste porcelain, 
The Frick Collection 

OPPOSITE PAGE, LEFT TO RIGHT 

Vases a Oreilles, Sevres Porcelain Manufactory, ca. 1759, 
soft-paste porcelain, The Frick Collection 

Pot-pourri a Vaisseau, Sevres Porcelain Manufactory, 
ca. 1759, soft-paste porcelain, The Frick Collection 


(refined clay) with lead oxide and chalk to 
make the material a gleaming white. 

Louis XV and his mistress, Madame de 
Pompadour, took a particular interest in the 
manufactory, which in 1756 was moved to the 
town of Sevres, halfway between the royal 
residences of the Tuileries and Versailles. 
Under the kings patronage, Sevres became 
the most important soft-paste porcelain pro¬ 
ducer in Europe. This was owed, in part, to the 
participation of the renowned artist Francois 
Boucher and Jean-Claude Duplessis, painter 
and goldsmith to the king, who provided 
highly original models and designs. 

In June 1916, Frick purchased the exqui¬ 
site Sevres pot-pourri a vaisseau and two 
en suite vases for the astonishing sum of 
$100,000. The set (opposite page) was pur¬ 
chased for the Fragonard Room, where it is 
usually displayed. The extravagant pot-pourri 


a vaisseau (literally, “potpourri in the form of 
a ship”) was created in 1757 by Jean-Claude 
Duplessis, the multi-talented sculptor, gold¬ 
smith, and ceramic designer. The painters 
and gilders responsible for its decoration 
juxtaposed grounds of apple green and dark 
blue, the latter enriched with gold in a 
cailloute (pebble-like) pattern. The colorful 
imagery and the exotic birds painted on the 
potpourri and its two companion vases are 
the work of Louis-Denis Armand laine, a 
prominent artist who specialized in birds 
and landscapes. One of the most celebrated 
pieces ever created by the Sevres manufac¬ 
tory (and also one of the most technically 
challenging to produce), the pot-pourri a 
vaisseau is known from ten examples, made 
between 1757-58 and 1764 and today housed 
in the some of the worlds most important 
collections. The potpourris were produced 
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in two sizes (five small and five large), and 
all ten were decorated differently. The Fricks 
example dates to about 1759, the year that 
Sevres began producing the larger size. The 
early history of the Frick piece is unknown, 
but it certainly belonged to a wealthy aristo¬ 
crat or financier. Madame de Pompadour, for 
instance, owned two pots-pourris a vaisseau , 
while the Prince de Conde had one. 

In 1918, two years after the Frick family 
moved into their house, Duveen was commis¬ 
sioned to decorate Mrs. Fricks second-floor 
boudoir. For this room, Duveen promised 
Frick that he would “supply everything neces¬ 
sary to make the room complete and beauti¬ 
ful in every respect.” (In 1935, during the 
houses conversion into a museum, the room 
was moved to the first floor, to what is today 
known as the Boucher Room.) The dealer 
found Frick three pots-pourris feuilles de mirte 
(opposite page), which originally adorned 
the boudoirs mantelpiece; additional Sevres 
pieces were displayed in a wall cabinet. 

The shape of the pot-pourri feuilles de 
mirte was created by Jean-Claude Duplessis 
in 1761. The nam e, feuilles de mirte or, alter¬ 
natively, a feuillages , refers to the entwined 


myrtle leaves that decorate the sides and 
neck of the vases, as well as to their intended 
content. (Myrtle leaves were the essential 
ingredient in potpourri mixtures of dried 
flowers, herbs, and spices.) The fronts of the 
vases incorporate a Flemish peasant scene 
in rich polychromy, while the backs feature 
a landscape bathed in soft light. The scenes 
derive, in part, from engravings made after 
paintings by David Teniers the Younger and 
Francois Boucher. 


Mrs. Fricks boudoir cabinet displayed 
only Sevres pieces with a turquoise blue 
background. This color was invented in 1753 
by the chemist Jean Hellot, an eminent mem¬ 
ber of the Academy of Sciences employed by 
Sevres to develop new colors and refine 
existing ones. Hellots brilliant turquoise 
blue, also called bleu celeste or bleu du roi y 
was first used as the ground color of a din¬ 
ner service made in 1753 for Louis XV. Many 
of the pieces included in the exhibition have 
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turquoise grounds, their variations in tone 
reflecting the changes Hellot made to the 
formula over the years. The earliest pieces of 
French porcelain in the museums collection, 
two vases Duplessis a enfants (opposite page, 
top right), were made in 1753, the year Hellot 


THIS PAGE 

Tea Service (seven of eleven pieces), Sevres Porcelain 
Manufactory, 1767, soft-paste porcelain, The Frick 
Collection. The set consists of a milk jug, teapot, and 
sugar bowl (top) and cups and saucers (bottom). 

OPPOSITE PAGE, CLOCKWISE FROM TOP LEFT 
Vase Japon, Sevres Porcelain Manufactory, 1774, 
hard-paste porcelain with gilt-silver mounts, 

The Frick Collection 

Vases Duplessis a Enfants, Vincennes Porcelain 
Manufactory, 1753, soft-paste porcelain, The Frick 
Collection 

Water Jug and Basin, Sevres Porcelain Manufactory, 
1781, soft-paste porcelain with gilt metal, The Frick 
Collection 


introduced bleu celeste. Named for Jean- 
Claude Duplessis, who created their unusual 
shape around 1750, such vases sometimes 
incorporated reliefs of chubby children, as in 
this example. Representing the four seasons, 
the figures are almost certainly modeled 
after drawings by Francois Boucher. On one 
side (illustrated), Summer grasps a sheaf of 
wheat as Autumn raises to his lips a vine 
laden with grapes. On the other, Spring 
holds a garland of flowers, while Winter rests 
his head on her thigh, warming his hands 
over glowing twigs. 

A later version of bleu celeste is found on 
a tea set from 1767 (above). The set—which 
consists of a teapot, sugar bowl, milk jug, 
four cups, and four saucers—is decorated 
with polychrome birds on white panels sur¬ 
rounded by a bleu celeste ground dotted with 
gold. The birds were painted by Antoine- 
Joseph Chappuis, who specialized in birds 
and flowers on functional ware such as tea, 



dessert, and dinner services. The same year 
he decorated the Frick tea service, Chappuis 
painted birds on a 108-piece dessert service 
made for the Russian nobleman Count Kyril 
Razumovsky (now at Waddesdon Manor, 
in Buckinghamshire, England). Both ser¬ 
vices include birds copied directly from The 
Natural History of Birds and Gleanings of 
the Natural History by the English naturalist 
and diplomat George Edwards. Introduced 
to Sevres in 1765 by the Duke of Richmond 
(who gave the manufactory his personal 
volumes), these collections enabled Sevres 
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artisans to produce ornithologically correct 
specimens. The Frick teapot, for example, is 
decorated with a pink pompadour continga 
and a wall-creeper of Surinam. 

The Sevres collection formed by Henry 
Clay Frick has been enriched in subsequent 
years by generous gifts from members of 



the Frick family and other donors. In 1934, 
Fricks daughter, Helen, gave the museum a 
jug and basin decorated with marine scenes 
by Jean-Louis Morin (left). The son of an 
army surgeon, Morin studied surgery before 
becoming a porcelain painter. He began his 
career by painting cupids and infants after 
Francois Boucher, but, perhaps inspired by 
his fathers association with the military, he 
came to specialize in battle scenes and coastal 
views, then very fashionable. 

Recently, the Fricks unusual vase japon 
(top left) returned to the museum from 
The Hague, where it was included in the 
Mauritshuis s exhibition The Frick Collection: 
Art Treasures from New York. The vase was 
purchased by the Frick in 2011 in honor of 
Anne L. Poulet, who retired as the museums 
director that year. Despite its name, the 
vase japon is an interpretation of a Chinese 
bronze Yu (or Hu) vase from the Han 
Dynasty (206 B.c-220 a.d.). Its design and 


decoration derive from a woodblock print 
published in a forty-volume catalogue of the 
vast Chinese imperial collections, compiled 
between 1749 and 1751 at the behest of the 
Qianlong emperor. Around 1767, a copy of 
this catalogue was sent to Henri Bertin, who 
at the time was Frances secretary of state 
and commissaire du roi at the Sevres manu¬ 
factory. The vase japon was made in 1774 
along with two other vases of the same size, 
shape, and decoration. Of the three, only 
this example is adorned with a silver-gilt 
handle and chain, which, like its shape and 
surface pattern, are directly inspired by the 
Chinese model.— Charlotte Vignon , Curator 
of Decorative Arts 


(< From Sevres to Fifth Avenue ” is organized by 
Charlotte Vignon , Curator of Decorative Arts , 
The Frick Collection , and is made possible by 
Sidney R. Knafel and Londa Weisman. 
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Leighton’s Flaming June 

from the Museo de Arte de Ponce 


June 9 through September 6, 2015 

B orn in Scarborough, Yorkshire, in 
1830, Frederic Leighton was one of 
the most renowned artists of the Victorian 
era. He was a painter and sculptor, as well 
as a formidable presence in the art estab¬ 
lishment, forging an unusual path between 
academic classicism and the avant-garde. 
The recipient of many honors during his 
lifetime and a longtime president of the 
Royal Academy, he is the only British art¬ 
ist to have been ennobled, becoming Lord 
Leighton, Baron of Stretton, shortly before 
his death. Nevertheless, he left almost no 
followers, and his impressive oeuvre was 
largely forgotten in the twentieth century. 
Leightons virtuoso technique, extensive pre¬ 
paratory process, and intellectual subject 
matter were at odds with the generation of 
painters raised on Impressionism, with its 
emphasis on directness of execution. One 
of his last works, however, Flaming June 
(cover), an idealized sleeping woman in a 
semi-transparent saffron gown, went on to 
enduring fame. From June 9 to September 6, 
Leightons masterpiece will hang at the Frick, 
on loan from the Museo de Arte de Ponce in 
Puerto Rico. Despite the painting’s renown, 
it has never before been exhibited in New 


THIS PAGE 

Frederic Leighton (1830-1896), Flaming June (detail), 
ca. 1895, oil on canvas, Museo de Arte de Ponce, 
Puerto Rico, The Luis A. Ferre Foundation, Inc. 

OPPOSITE PAGE, LEFT TO RIGHT 

Frederic Leighton, Oil Sketch for “Flaming June,” 
1894-95, oil on canvas, private collection 

Frederic Leighton, Flaming June (detail), ca. 1895, 
oil on canvas, Museo de Arte de Ponce, Puerto Rico, 
The Luis A. Ferre Foundation, Inc. 


York. Alongside the imposing canvas will 
be displayed a small oil sketch from a pri¬ 
vate collection (opposite page) that Leighton 
made to determine the painting’s palette. 
The works have not been together since the 
late nineteenth century. They will hang in 
the Oval Room, surrounded by the Frick’s 
four full-length portraits by James McNeill 
Whistler, Leighton’s contemporary. 

Frederic Leighton was the son of a 
wealthy English physician. In 1846, his fam¬ 
ily moved to Frankfurt, where he began 
his artistic training at the Stadelsches 
Kunstinstitut, eventually studying under 
Edward von Steinle, an artist of the Nazarene 
school. Having perfected his master’s pre¬ 
cise, linear manner of drawing, he traveled 
to Rome to continue his studies, joining an 
international community of artists. While 
there, Leighton carried out a monumen¬ 
tal oil painting richly filled with detail, 
Cimabue’s Celebrated Madonna Is Carried 
in Procession through the Streets of Florence 
(1853-55, National Gallery, London, on loan 
from Her Majesty the Queen). His first 
work to be accepted for exhibition at the 
Royal Academy, it was bought by Queen 
Victoria for Buckingham Palace, making the 
twenty-four-year-old Leighton an instant 
celebrity. Following more than a decade in 
Germany and Italy, Leighton spent three 
years in Paris, at a time when Ingres and 
Delacroix dominated the scene. He became 
increasingly drawn to color, confessing to 
Steinle his “fanatic preference” for it over 
line, although he excelled in both. In 1859, 
he returned to his native country, where 
his strong academic training, immersion in 
Renaissance and classical art, and firsthand 



experience with the current trends in the 
major art capitals of Europe set him apart 
from many of his English contemporaries. 

In London, Leighton met members of 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, includ¬ 
ing Dante Gabriel Rossetti and Edward 
Burne-Jones, as well as the expatriate 
American James McNeill Whistler; with 
them, he shaped the radical movement of 
Aestheticism, with its emphasis on the for¬ 
mal aspects of art. (See article on page 14.) 
Yet while Leighton insisted on the preemi¬ 
nence of composition, design, and the har¬ 
mony of color over subject matter, his work 
frequently draws from literary sources and is 
imbued with poetic associations. 

Flaming June is Leighton’s purest expres¬ 
sion of aesthetic beauty. Exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1895, it belongs to a group 
of works painted during his final decade 
that feature idealized female figures. These 
physically robust and sensual protagonists 
take on a variety of attitudes—some pose as 
sibyls or muses in moments of inspiration 
while others are asleep or absorbed in medi¬ 
tative states. Of these powerful late works, 
Flaming June most immediately strikes the 
viewer with its lightly veiled eroticism and 
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color harmony, appealing composition, and 
elusive subject matter. 

Wrapped in radiant, liquid drapery that 
reveals the form of her naked body beneath, 
a beautiful young woman seated in profile 
fills much of a perfectly square canvas. She 
is lost in a dream, but her body is dynamic, 
seeming to rotate in on itself in a continuous 
loop. Closer to a bas-relief than to a figure in 
the round, she is integrated into a spare clas¬ 
sical setting resembling a marble terrace or 
parapet. On the right, a bouquet of oleanders 
rests on a ledge, and a decorative awning 
borders the edge of the canvas. The finely 
blended brushstrokes used for the models 


flesh and areas of her chiffon dress are offset 
by thick impastoed strokes representing the 
shimmering sea in the distance. 

While Leightons ingenious composition 
immediately draws the viewer in, the com¬ 
plex form of the body counters the appar¬ 
ent serenity of the sleeping woman. On 
closer inspection, a discrepancy between 
her upper and lower body emerges. Both 
legs are bent at sharp angles, and the left 
knee rises steeply above the right—almost 
to the level of the head. The right leg, greatly 
elongated, extends across her body in a 
powerful horizontal, diving downward at the 
knee in a sharp diagonal, the ball of her foot 



pressing into the floor. Her bare arms, bent 
at the elbows, mimic the angularity of her 
legs and create a frame for the lightly veiled 
breasts and idealized head, which rests on 
the crook of her arm. While the two halves 
of the body mirror each other to a certain 
extent, the upper body is characterized by 
physical passivity and the flight of the con¬ 
scious mind, while the lower is robustly 
physical, conveying a sense of restless vital¬ 
ity and sexuality. Associations with earlier 
works of art hint at another layer of meaning. 
Leighton would have expected contempo¬ 
rary viewers to note his references to famous 
works by Michelangelo, whom he revered. 
The configuration of the figures legs and her 
curled position evoke one of the sixteenth- 
century masters most erotic works, Leda 
and the Swan of 1529, as well as his marble 
sculpture Night (page 13), on which Leda 
was based. (In his London studio, Leighton 
kept reproductions of Night and the other 
three allegorical sculptures representing the 
times of day made by Michelangelo for the 
Medici tombs in the Church of San Lorenzo, 
Florence.) While the model for Flaming June 
faces in the opposite direction, the allusions 
to these famous works bring with them 
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connotations of death and blatant eroticism. 
Is Flaming June more femme fatale than 
sleeping beauty? Or is she simply the person¬ 
ification of the month of June? Her creator 
left no written clues. 

Pablo Perez d’Ors, in his essay in the 
exhibition’s accompanying publication, 
explores the interpretation of the painting in 
the context of Leightons life and in relation 
to themes and symbols in Victorian poetry, 
with which the highly literate artist would 
have been familiar. A medical condition, 
angina pectoris, from which Leighton was 
suffering at the time of painting Flaming 
June , would have made him aware that the 
end of his life was approaching; in fact, 
Leighton was too ill to attend the opening 
of the Royal Academy exhibition in May 
1895, where Flaming June and several other 
canvases were accorded places of honor. The 
artist died eight months later. In Victorian 
poetry, sleep and death are frequently 
equated, while oleanders often symbolize 
danger. Fleshy in appearance and intensely 
fragrant, these voluptuous flowers appeal 
directly to the senses yet are highly poison¬ 
ous, leading Perez d’Ors to question whether 
their presence in the painting suggests that 
the sleeping woman, like the flowers, might 
be as dangerous as she is alluring. Such 


THIS PAGE 

Frederic Leighton, Study for “Flaming June,” ca. 1894, 
black and white chalk on paper, location unknown 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Michelangelo, Night , ca. 1521-34, marble, Medici 
Chapel, Basilica of San Lorenzo, Florence 


associations have undoubtedly contributed 
to the hold the painting has exerted on the 
imaginations of generations of viewers. 

Although the meaning of Flaming June 
remains elusive, Leighton’s path to its cre¬ 
ation was deliberate and well documented. 
The number of extant drawings for Flaming 
June attests to the importance of the painting 


for him and provides a view into his creative 
process, which was shaped by the rigor¬ 
ous methods learned in the academies of 
Europe and practiced throughout his life. 
Beginning with a mental image of a pose, 
sparked by a chance observation or drawn 
from his imagination or a work of art of the 
past, Leighton made a series of studies of a 
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nude model until he arrived at the position 
that coincided with his initial idea. Study for 
“Flaming June ’ (opposite page), a drawing 
now lost but known through a reproduction 
in a biography of Leighton of 1906, captures 
the womans final pose, which the artist rep¬ 
licated in the painting. The drawing reveals 
the degree to which he was willing to sacri¬ 
fice anatomical accuracy to formal harmony. 
He continued with drawings of the draped 
model and then proceeded to a composi¬ 
tional study placing the figure in its setting. 
With the composition and format estab¬ 
lished, Leighton made an oil sketch (page 11) 
to work out the paintings palette. On a tiny 
piece of canvas measuring only about four by 
four inches, he established the color scheme, 
using a vibrant red-orange for the dress and 
dark neutral tones for the draperies strewn 
on the bench. At far left on the horizon of 
a sparkling sea, he added an island (which 


would disappear in the finished work), as 
well as a scalloped-edged awning that runs 
across the top of the picture. On the canvas 
itself, measuring about forty-seven by forty- 
seven inches, Leighton made final adjust¬ 
ments. The scalloped edge of the awning is 
replaced by a straight edge, and the orange of 
the gown—painted in his characteristically 
meticulous manner—attains a glow not seen 
in the oil sketch. 

The painting was generally well received 
at its presentation at the Royal Academy; 
one reviewer writing for the London Times 
(May 4, 1895) referred to “that peculiar red¬ 
dish orange of which Sir Frederic Leightons 
palette alone seems to possess the secret, and 
this is harmonized, in that manner of his 
which is so familiar, against other draper¬ 
ies of dark crimson and pale olive. Nothing 
need be said in praise of the drawing of this 
figure, in the difficulties of which the artist 


has evidently found one of his chief plea¬ 
sures; for problems of drawing are child’s 
play to him.” 

Flaming Junes journey to the Caribbean 
is no less colorful than the painting itself. 
After having been owned by a number of 
private collectors in the early years of the 
twentieth century, the painting was forgot¬ 
ten for a period of time, only to be redis¬ 
covered in 1962 behind the false panel of a 
chimneypiece in a house on the outskirts of 
London. Quickly passing through the hands 
of several individuals, it was purchased that 
same year by Jeremy Stephen Maas, a dealer 
credited with rehabilitating Victorian art, 
which, since the early years of the twentieth 
century, had fallen out of favor. It was in 
Maas’s London gallery that the painting was 
seen by Luis A. Ferre, the forward-looking 
founder of the Museo de Arte de Ponce, and 
the art historian Rene Taylor, the museum’s 
first director, who were in the process of 
building the collection. (The museum was 
founded in 1959.) Ferre said that he “fell in 
love with Flaming June on first sight.” He 
acquired other works by nineteenth-century 
British artists, creating one of the great¬ 
est assemblages of Victorian art outside of 
England, a collection in which Leighton’s 
masterpiece reigns supreme.— Susan Grace 
Galassi , Senior Curator 


‘Leightons Flaming June ” is organized by Susan 
Grace Galassi , Senior Curator, The Frick Collec¬ 
tion. It is made possible by The Peter Jay Sharp 
Foundation and Mr. and Mrs. Juan A. Sabater. 
A fully illustrated exhibition catalogue is avail¬ 
able in the Museum Shop. 
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Art for Art’s Sake 

Leighton, Whistler, and Aestheticism 


I n 1877, James McNeill Whistler sued John 
Ruskin for libel. Earlier that year, the 
critic had accused the artist of “flinging a pot 
of paint in the publics face” in response to 
one of his pictures then on view at Londons 
newly established Grosvenor Gallery. The 
case—victorious in name but financially dev¬ 
astating for the painter—is widely regarded 
as a clash between the Victorian art estab¬ 
lishment and the avant-garde movement 
known as Aestheticism. Underpinned by 
the concept of “art for arts sake”—the belief 
in the independent value of art apart from 
any didactic, moral, or political purpose— 
Aestheticism called for the prioritization of 
formal qualities of color and line over subject 
matter. During the trial, in November 1878, 
Whistler explained that in his work the rep¬ 
resentation of, or resemblance to, a specific 
subject was mere pretense, and that his sole 
aim was “to bring about a certain harmony 
of color.” Among Whistlers supporters was 
fellow artist Frederic Leighton, who agreed 
to speak in Whistlers defense in court. 
What he might have said is not known, for 
that same month he was elected president 
of the Royal Academy and had to appear at 
Windsor Castle to be knighted on the day of 
the trial. Leightons Academy presidency and 


THIS PAGE 

Frederic Leighton (1830-1896), Summer Moon, 1872, 
oil on canvas (location unknown), as reproduced in 
an 1884 photogravure by P & D Colnaghi & Co., 
Leighton House Museum, The Royal Borough of 
Kensington and Chelsea, London 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

James McNeill Whistler (1834-1903), Symphony in 
Flesh Color and Pink: Portrait of Mrs. Frances Leyland, 
1871-74, oil on canvas, The Frick Collection 


Whistlers very public lawsuit sealed their 
disparate reputations, one as the leader of 
a time-honored but increasingly outmoded 
institution, the other as an antiestablish¬ 
ment radical. Nonetheless, the two shared 
deeply rooted principles about art, which 
they explored in distinct but overlapping 
ways throughout their careers. 

In the 1860s, Whistler and Leighton 
might have expected to follow similar artis¬ 
tic paths. Nearly exact contemporaries, both 
men had unusually cosmopolitan upbring¬ 
ings: Leighton, British by birth, grew up 
and trained on the Continent, primar¬ 
ily in Germany and Italy, while Whistler, 
an American, grew up in Massachusetts 
but spent parts of his youth in Russia and 
England. Each worked in Paris in the 1850s 


and settled in London in 1859, emerg¬ 
ing as part of a generation of avant-garde 
artists credited with the development 
of Aestheticism. In 1867, a critic named 
Leighton and Whistler, along with seven 
others, as “those contemporary artists whose 
aim, to judge by their works, seems to be 
pre-eminently beauty.” The images they pro¬ 
duced in those early years, often featuring 
classically draped women, indeed explore 
beauty for its own sake—the beauty of the 
female form and of subtle harmonies of 
color, dual interests that would remain cen¬ 
tral to the work of both artists, even as they 
began to treat different motifs. 

Whistler eventually turned away from 
the classical in favor of the imagery of mod¬ 
ern life, becoming a painter predominantly 
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of fashionable portraits and evocative urban 
and marine views. As he would express 
in his “Ten O’clock” lecture of 1885, art is 
“selfishly occupied with her own perfection 
only—having no desire to teach—seeking 
and finding the beautiful in all conditions, 
and in all times.” Leighton, on the other 
hand, remained committed to the timeless 
and the classical, remarking in 1873 that in 
this “class of subjects” he had found an ideal 
means for his “growing love for form” and 
pursuit of “pure artistic qualities.” 

This pursuit is evident in Leightons 
Summer Moon of 1872, known through a 
reproduction from the 1880s (opposite page). 
In this work, a precursor to Flaming June , two 
slumbering women in voluminous draperies 
recline on a marble banquette. Free of any 
narrative context or specificity of time and 
place, their undulating bodies are above all 
vehicles for the evocation of mood and for an 
overall rhythmic design in which the strong 
curves of their arms echo those of the aper¬ 
ture behind them. Their smooth, rounded 
forms seem almost an extension of the spare 
setting, like sculpted figures on a tomb. 

Whistler reveals similar aims in his 
Symphony in Flesh Color and Pink: Portrait 
of Mrs. Frances Leyland (right), but whereas 
Leighton renders his figures as three- 
dimensional, sculptural forms, Whistler 
emphatically flattens both subject and set¬ 
ting. Mrs. Leyland—in her gossamer gown, 
her back to the viewer—appears weight¬ 
less, effectively disembodied, made of paint. 
Integrated into the setting, she becomes, like 
the rest of the portrait, a field of color and 
line. Of course, she was not an anonymous 
figure but the wife of an important patron 
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and a great beauty with whom the art¬ 
ist might have been in love. Balancing the 
demands of portraiture and his artistic prin¬ 
ciples, Whistler creates an Aesthetic master¬ 
piece in which subject and design form an 
indivisible, evocative whole. 

In 1868, Leighton became a full member 
of the Royal Academy, while Whistler, by the 
early 1870s, had ceased submitting work to 
the institutions annual exhibitions. This was 
a period of increasingly emphatic division 
between the academic and the avant-garde 
in Europe. In Paris, the Salon des Refuses 
of 1863 and the Impressionist exhibitions 
of the 1870s and 1880s constituted a major 
challenge to the preeminence of the official 
Salon sponsored by the Academie royale 
and gave definition, and eventually a name, 
to the Parisian avant-garde. Similarly, in 
London, in 1877, the Grosvenor Gallery was 
founded explicitly as an alternative to the 
Academy, marking a defining moment for 
Aestheticism. Both Whistler and Leighton 
showed work at its inaugural exhibition, 
before their careers diverged so markedly the 
following year. 

Leighton embraced his presidency, serv¬ 
ing for seventeen years, until his death, and, 
as the scholar Elizabeth Prettejohn has dis¬ 
cussed, choosing to promote Aestheticism 
within the establishment. In an address to 
the Academy in 1881, he spoke of the “range 
of emotions ... to which Art and Art 


OPPOSITE PAGE 

James McNeill Whistler, Harmony in Pink and Gray: 
Portrait of Lady Meux, 1881-82, oil on canvas, 

The Frick Collection 


alone amongst human forms of expression 
has a key” and “the chords which it is her 
appointed duty to strike.” Leighton, like 
Whistler, believed that painting must not 
verbalize ideas but embrace its own word¬ 
less, even subject-less, form of expression. 
Even when Leighton drew upon literary 
sources, his figures are often isolated from 
their contexts or presented at moments when 
the narrative action has stopped and the fig¬ 
ures themselves are static—even sleeping. In 
his “Ten O’clock” lecture, Whistler similarly 
alluded to acoustic music, referencing the 
artists “notes” and “chords,” to emphasize 
the painting process as one not of idealiza¬ 
tion but abstraction—the manipulation of 
nature into a harmonious design. Through 
the lecture, Whistler became Aestheticisms 
most vocal proponent. 

In 1886, Whistler wrote to Leighton with 
a complaint about his supposed exclusion 
from the party held in celebration of that 
summers Royal Academy exhibition. In 
accordance with tradition, he ought to have 
received an invitation as the newly elected 
president of the Society of British Artists, 
an organization that had much to gain from 
the American artist’s notoriety. Whistler 
thus assumed that he had been deliberately 
slighted by the Academy. To his colorful 
letter, Leighton replied in a bemused and 
slightly exasperated tone that an invitation 
had indeed been sent and that no ill will was 
intended. He also added a significant post¬ 
script: alluding to Whistler’s “Ten O’clock” 
lecture, in which the American artist had 
referred to himself as a preacher, Leighton 
wrote, “I don’t know whether you are aware 
that I am one of your flock.” 


However, later in the year, when Whistler 
reminded Leighton of his comment and 
asked him to submit work to the exhibition 
of the Society of British Artists that fall, 
Leighton declined, replying that he was away 
until November and, in any case, “not of those 
who knock off things rapidly.” Following this 
refusal, Whistler’s antipathy toward Leighton 
seems to have grown. Around this time, 
the artist and critic Walter Sickert, a cham¬ 
pion and former pupil of Whistler, praised 
Leighton’s Summer Moon and subsequently 
compared it to one of Whistler’s portraits. 
Whistler responded with a telegram accus¬ 
ing Sickert of a betrayal of biblical propor¬ 
tion. In later correspondence regarding his 
inclusion in the American versus British 
section of the lithography exhibition in Paris, 
Whistler explicitly wrote that he did not wish 
“to be placed in the hands of Leighton and 
those others in any matter.” 

Yet even in these later years of increas¬ 
ing discord between them, their work, as 
Sickert recognized, reveals shared inter¬ 
ests. Whistler’s Harmony in Pink and Gray: 
Portrait of Lady Meux (opposite page) and 
Leighton’s Flaming June (cover), for example, 
explore the dual impact of the beauty of the 
female body and the visual power of color. 
The two images—one a voluptuous woman 
who stares suggestively at the viewer, the 
other a sleeping beauty in the presence of a 
poisonous flower—allude to the archetype of 
the femme fatale. In both, the body is sub¬ 
mitted to abstraction, becoming a dynamic 
play of angles and curves while remaining a 
palpable presence. In Flaming June , the mod¬ 
el’s limbs are elongated and arranged to form 
a spiral within a perfectly square canvas, 
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while the serpentine line of Lady Meuxs 
body is accentuated by her costume—a tight- 
fitting satin waistcoat and a train with a 
chiffon ruffle that cascades to the ground 
in rhythmic folds. The paintings make their 
sensory impact through this combination 
of pure form and the sensuality of the body. 

To a large extent, Whistler and Leighton 
actively cultivated their divergent artistic 
identities. Whistler was outspoken in his 
antipathy to convention and inclined to 
broadcast his eccentricities. He was combative 
to the end, rehashing his case against Ruskin 
and articulating other complaints in his book 
The Gentle Art of Making Enemies , published 
in 1890. Leighton, on the other hand, was 
an exceptionally private man, and his public 
persona was shaped almost entirely by his 
association with the Academy. His traditional 
painting technique and methods, which he 
emphasized in interviews, set him apart from 
many other late-nineteenth-century artists, 
who, like Whistler, preferred free brushwork, 
thin veils of paint, and often deliberately 
flattened forms. Twentieth-century mod¬ 
ernists would embrace Whistlers example, 
while Leighton was largely forgotten. Yet 
both men—two of the most prominent fig¬ 
ures in late-nineteenth-century England— 
contributed significantly to Aestheticism and 
thus to a new definition of art, one that 
paved the way for twentieth-century abstrac¬ 
tion. The exhibition at the Frick this sum¬ 
mer, which presents Leightons Flaming June 
alongside the Fricks four full-length portraits 
by Whistler, offers the opportunity to recon¬ 
sider the relationship of their distinctly mod¬ 
ern masterpieces.— Joanna Sheers Seidenstein, 
Research Assistant 
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Supporting the Frick 

Director’s Circle Dinner, Young Fellows Ball, Don Quixote Night 



M embers of the Directors Circle 
gathered for their annual winter 
dinner on February 9. The night included a 
talk about Bellini s St. Francis in the Desert by 
Director Ian Wardropper and Chief Curator 
Xavier F. Salomon. 

The Young Fellows Ball, on March 26, 
raised nearly $300,000 for the museums 
education program. The benefits theme, 
A Dance in the Spanish Court, celebrated 
the special exhibition CoypeVs Don Quixote 
Tapestries. Chairmen and members of the 
Young Fellows Steering Committee wore 
dresses by Lanvin, the evenings sponsor. 

The Frick’s popular Friday Night Series 


offers free after-hours gallery talks, live 
music, and other activities inspired by its 
special exhibitions. On May 1, some 400 
visitors enjoyed Don Quixote Night, which 
included a performance by singers from 
the Metropolitan Operas Lindemann Young 
Artist Development Program. The next Free 
Friday Nights are June 26 and July 17. 

For information about the Autumn 
Dinner on September 28, please contact 
Colleen Tierney at 212.547.0705. 

Director’s Circle Dinner 1. Sally and Howard 
Lepow 2. Sofia and Peter Blanchard 3. Janine 
and Tom Hill 4- Janine Luke and Henry 
Arnhold 5. Pemmy Frick, David Tobey, and 


Melinda Sullivan 6. Christian Keesee, Xavier F. 
Salomon, and Betty Eveillard 7. Alexia and David 
Leuschen 8. David Ford and Deborah Royce 

Young Fellows Ball 9. Angela Ledgerwood, 

Charlotte Greenough, and Cassandra Tighe 

10. Patrick Verdonck and Lara Devgan 

11. Logan Sykes, Sarah Bray, and Britta Briscoe 

12. Ian Wardropper and Lucy Jane Lang 

13. Kim Tambascia, Charlie Schlangen, Jennifer 
Wright, and William O’Reilly 14. Guests in the West 
Gallery 15- Chairmen Sarah P. Flint, Lucy Jane Lang, 
Amory McAndrew, Jennifer Wright, Elizabeth Kurpis, 
Lydia Fenet Delaney, and JoAnn Pailey 16. Dana Flint, 
Sarah P. Flint, and Emma Cohen 17. Chloe Wynne and 
Eaddy Kiernan 18. Stephanie Xethalis Stamas, Paul 
Stamas, and Jamie Kim 19. Akhurapa Ambak and 
Rebekah Moniz 

Don Quixote Night 20-22. Visitors enjoy an evening 
of free programs inspired by the special exhibition 
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CALENDAR 


Please visit our Web site at frick.org to see a 
complete listing of upcoming lectures, free 
nights, courses, and other special events. 

Exhibitions 

Leighton's Flaming June 

June 9 through September 6, 2015 

Landscape Drawings in 
The Frick Collection 

June 9 through September 13, 2015 

From Sevres to Fifth Avenue: 

French Porcelain at The Frick Collection 

Through April 24, 2016 

Andrea del Sarto: The Renaissance 
Workshop in Action 

October 7, 2015, through January 10, 2016 

Free Summer Nights 

Fridays, June 26 and July 17 
6:00 to 9:00 p.m. 

Enjoy an evening of after-hours gallery talks, 
open sketching, music, and performances. 
Admission is free, and visitors are admitted on 
a first-come, first-served basis. 


ENSURING THE FUTURE OF THE FRICK 

The Henry Clay Frick 
Associates 

The Henry Clay Frick Associates is a group 
of generous individuals who have remem¬ 
bered The Frick Collection in their estate 
plans. By becoming a Henry Clay Frick 
Associate, you are sustaining a tradition 
that has been a vital part of the institution 
since its founding under Mr. Fricks own 
will nearly a century ago. 

Helping The Frick Collection is as sim¬ 
ple as including a bequest in your will or 


Lectures 

Lectures are free. Unless otherwise noted, no 
reservations are necessary. Selected lectures 
are webcast live and archived for future view¬ 
ing; please visit frick.org/live for details. 


Wednesday, June 10, 6:00 p.m. 

Flaming June: From Kitsch to Icon 

Pablo Perez d’Ors, Museo de Arte de Ponce, 
Puerto Rico 

Friday, June 12, 6:00 p.m. 

Samuel H. Kress Lecture 
Avant-Garde Museum Education: 

This Too Shall Be a Manifesto 

Amir Parsa, Pratt Institute, New York 
Online reservations are required; 
please visit frick.org/lectures to register. 

Wednesday, June 17, 6:00 p.m. 

Vollon Revealed 

Carol Forman Tabler, independent scholar 

Wednesday, June 24, 6:00 p.m. 

Frederic Leighton and His 
“Private Palace of Art” 

Daniel Robbins, Leighton House Museum, 
London 


MUSEUM SHOP 

The Museum Shop offers a wide 
selection of Collection-inspired gifts 
in addition to exhibition catalogues, 
books, and prints. The shop is open 
during regular museum hours. Items 
can also be purchased online. 

Members receive a 10% discount! 

Exhibition Catalogue 
Flaming June 

56 pages 
Softcover, $14.95 


Decorative Arts 
Handbook 

164 pages 
Softcover, $24.95 


In a New Light 

232 pages 
Hardcover, $55 



trust or naming it as the beneficiary of a 
retirement account or life insurance policy. 
There are creative ways to plan your gift 
as well, some of which may be of mutual 
benefit both to you and to the Collection. 
However you decide to give, your legacy 
will help build and maintain the Fricks 
holdings and provide critical support for 
future exhibitions, research, conservation 
projects, and education programs. 

If you already have included The Frick 
Collection in your estate plans, please let 
us know so that we may welcome and 
acknowledge you as a new Henry Clay Frick 
Associate. 


For confidential help or more information 
about how to plan your gift, please contact 
David W. Martin at 212.991.3770 or Genevra 
Le Voci at 212.547.6781. You may also email 
plannedgiving@frick.org. 
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The Frick Collection 

i East 70th Street 

New York, New York 10021 

212.288.0700 

Collection Hours 

10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. Tuesday 
through Saturday; 11:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Sundays; closed Mondays and holidays 

Admission 

Members receive unlimited free 
admission to The Frick Collection. 
Adults, $20; $15 for seniors; 

$10 for students; on Sundays from 
11:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m., visitors are 
invited to pay what they wish. 

Children under ten are not admitted. 

Membership 

For information regarding your 
membership or to give a membership 
as a gift, please call the membership 
department at 212.547.0707. 

The Museum Shop 

The Museum Shop is open during 
regular Collection hours. You may also 
purchase items online at frick.org or 
by telephone at 212.547.6848. 

Frick Art Reference Library 

10 East 71st Street 

New York, New York 10021 

212.288.8700 

Library Hours 

10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Monday through 
Friday; 9:30 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. Saturdays; 
closed Sundays and holiday weekends. 
The Library is open to all researchers 
free of charge. 

Visit our Web site at frick.org. 

To learn more about the Fricks master 
plan, please visit frickfuture.org 

Jean-Honore Fragonard (1732-1806), 

The Progress of Love, Love Letters, 1771-72, 
oil on canvas, The Frick Collection 
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Leightons Flaming June • lune 9 through September 6, 2015 

Landscape Drawings in The Frick Collection • June 9 through September 13, 2015 














